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§$ Management of Sheep—We conclude, in to-day’s 
paper, the interesting essay of Mr. Morrell on this sub- 
ject, and think that our readers will conclude with us, that 
it is distinguished no less for its ability than it is for lof- 


ty feelings of humanity. 





GF The universal Sweet Potato—The article under this 
head, is too racy and graphic not to attract attention. 





Habits of the Cut-worm—Some weeks since we pub- 
lished a communication from our esteemed ‘correspond- 
ent, Dr. Wm. L. Horton, on this subject,‘and to-day we 
copy from the Nashville Agriculturist, a reply thereto, 
from T. C. Ryall, Esq. who, it will be perceived, enter- 
tains different views to those advanced b . Dr. H. AS 
the subject is one of deep ee ceatelnins ts as 
able as they are courteous, our readers; may anticipate, 
“as lookers on in Venice,” a collision of minds, which, if 
jt be not as exciting and soul-stirring, as were the tourna- 
ments of the age of chivalry, will prove infinitely more 
conducive to the advancement of knowledge. 





(EncrisH AGricuLTuRE; a glance at ils progress and 
prospecis—by John Hanam, North Daighion, Wether- 


by, Yorkshire, England.] 

We have before alluded to this treatise contained in the 
“Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society for 
the year 1841,” and shall commence its publication in our 
columns next week. We have read it several times, and 
always svith increased interest, and commend it to the 
reader as being a paper of great power and researc. Thhe 
writer handles every subject which he touches with the 
hand of a master, and evinces a degree.of knowledge sel- 
dom tobe met with, not only of the history: of British 
husbandry, in its rise and progress, but of the science of 
agriculture itself. He unfolds, in his opening paragraphs, 
the importance of agriculture to the support of mau in his 
social and civilized relation, as well in regard to-his. in- 
dividual as to his natural condition, And follows up his 
reasoning, by a historical account of the Husbandry of 
Britain, from the period of the invasion by the Romans, 
to the date of his essay, in December last. Though this 
view, as given in a paper of the kind, is necessarily cur- 
sory and hurried, it is, nevertheless sufficiently ample to 
impress the reader with a just conception of its condition 
throughout the various epochs which he so strikingly il- 
lustrates ;.and we think it will be found to be impossible 
for any reader to arise from its perusal, without being 
deeply imprersed with the superior powers of condensa- 
tion and analysis possessed by the writer. 

He shows with clearness, that at the period of the Ro- 
man invasion, the use of the same animal, vegetable and 
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mineral manures as are now, were then employed in the 
melioration of the soil, and that the valug of composts, 
carbonaceous matter, top-dressings, and ihe turning in of 
green crops, were properly esteemed ; that the advanta- 
ges of good ploughing and tillage, aud of draining, was 
understood ; that the care of live stock received attention, 
and that all these interesting matters were endeavored to 
be enforced by the precepts and examples of the invaders. 
But that, notwithstanding these efforts to promote the in- 
terests of the invaded, English husbandry remained al- 
most stationary for a thousand years the period of 
the invasion, and that dt was notuntil the commence- 
ment of the 16th century, that improvement began sensibly 
to be developed. As a singular instance ‘of the intracti- 
cability of the ancient Britons, it may bé mentioned, that 

although the Romans at the period of thigir invasion culti- 
vated the artificial grasses, it was not uatil the 17th ‘cen- 

tury that their culture was adopted in England. The con- 
sequence of this contumacy was, that, as there was no 

fodder to be had, but such as grew ow the natural mea- 
dows, the cattle literally starved upon the hungry com- 

mon during winter, and the enclosed. owing to no 
manure being made, grew less and less productive, so that 

the cattle were with great difficulty alive, and were 
i numerous instances Rilled*o' from dying of 
starvation. Tfis isa frightful picture of British husband- 
ry in the 17th century, but frightful as it is, it should not 
be withoutits use, in teaching those who rely ypon the 
marsh and corn-field in our own country, to sustain their 
stock through winter, the necessity of resorting to the 
cultivation of artificial grasses, as the only means of ef- 
fecting that object in comfort to their beasts and credit to 
themselves. 

Up to the 17th century, it appears from Mr. Hanam’s 
statement, that the variety of crops in England were very 
limited, chiefly consisting of oats, barley, rye and peas— 
wheat being very little grown, and that the latter, as late 
as the period named was a /uxury confined almost exclu- 
sively to the tables of the nobility. 

From the cause before assigned—the scarcity of prov- 
ender—cattle were consequently very scarce, and the evil 
of neglecting the raising of cattle became at last_so mani- 
fest, that in 1533, it was provided by statute, that no man 
should keep more than 2,400 head of sheep; and in 15565, 
such had become the rage for raising sheep, and conse- 
quently the neglect of cattle, that another act wae passed, 
ordaining that whoever kept 60 sheep should keepa cow, 
and whenever the number amounted to 120, that a calf 
should be bred. , ‘ Tit q 

The condition of the British farmer up to, and through- 
out the 16th century, was that ofan humble plodding 1a- 
borer, while that of his wife was still worse, as among 
her other avocations was that of helping her husband to 
fill the dung cart. ~ ; 

This condition of degradation continued-until.about the 
middle of the 17th century, when a perceptible change be- 
gan to creep over the spirit of British husbandry. 

Mr. Hanam next traces the probable causes which op- 
















erated to repress the spirit of improvement, and then 
points out the era at which improvement commenced ; he 


No, 6. 
(lates it from the middle-of the 17th century—the Eliza- 
bethan age. At that period, he says, the mind of manap- 
pears to have received a general stimulus, the effect of 
which is manifest in every branch of human knowledge. 
But although agriculture soon after this appears to have 
shown marks of improvement, it was not until a much la- 
ter period, in the 18th century, when modern sciénce, 
having thrown off the shackles of ancient prejudices, lent 
to agriculture its vivifying influence. 

After noticing the appearance of the first British writ- 
ers upon husbandry—Fitzherbert, Tusser and Plait, in 
1652, he shows that the triumph of the modern spirit of 
melioration did not become fully developed till the bold 
views of Tull, in 1740, gave the finish to the new system 
of cropping, which arose from the growth of clover and 
turnips—this proved a lasting impulse to the onward 
march of the principle that had produced the change, In 
the practical labors of Bakewell and Cully, assisted by 
the enlightened endeavors of such men as Lord Kames, 
to improve agriculture by subjecting it to the test of ra« 
tional principles, he maintains that we see the continued ° 
improvement of the tew-born spirit of progress ; and in 
the present position of English agriculture, the fesults of 
that operation. The nature of this position is to be found 
in its present elevated standing and high estimation as w 
science, which have secured to @#; ayithin the tast- fifteen: 
years, the labors of such men ae Davy, Sinclair, Daube- 
ny, Henslowe, Johnston, Loudon, Lowe, Stephens, John- 
son and Madden, the aid of professors at the British U- 
niversities, and the united efforts of more than 300 socie- 
ties, composed of the first men in the kingdom. 

The chief end of melioration is to be found in’ the 
change from the old infield and out-field system, the al- 
ternate crop and fallow, or two crops and a fallow, to the 
present enlightened drill husbandry and rotation of crops. 

The eminent utility and marked advantage of root crops, 
drainage and sub-soil ploughing, are dwelt upon with pe- 
culiar propriety; while the meliorating effects of the tur- 
nip and clover culture upon ligtit soils, are pointed out 
with great force. In illustration of the justness of his 
views, he shows that lands which 60 years ago only 
brought 5 shillings an acre, by means of the present sys- 
tem of culture, and the feeding of sheep, now produce 25 
shillings an acre, being an advance of 400 per cent., and 
he affirms, that. the produce hasincreased in a still greater 
ratio than the rent. Besides thie, other instances of ‘sim- 
ilar improvement in value are given, going to prove be- 
yond all cavil-or doubt, that the interest of the husband- © 
man, whether landlord or tenant, is uniformly ‘promoted 
by outlays in judicious improvements of the soil, 

The remarks of Mr. Hanam on the various manures y+ 
sed, the modes and economy practised in their accumula- 
tion and preservation ; those on the improvement in agri 
cultural implements and stock, and the superior attentio 
now paid to the latter, are all highly: judicious and. will 
command consideration. © , oP bia gets 

As among the most prominent means used-in effecting 
those permanent improvements in British dry, of 
which Mr. H. speaks, are draining, , warping, 
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and subsoil ploughing. He shows that by the 
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to these means, and’ the proper application of mineral, a 
nimal, vegetable and other manures, millions of acres of 
land, which 50 years ago were stagnant marshes, whol- 
ly. unproductive, are now luxuriant pastures; that 
Chatmoss, which only 22 years ago was a frightful yawn- 
ing morass, has, by. such means, been converted into gol- 
den’ corn-fields (wheat-fields) studded and beautified by 


delightful villas. 
Indeed, the whole scope and length and breadth of the 


admirable paper of Mr. Hanam, teems with facts and de- 
ductions, as instructive as they are interesting, and will 
not, we sincerely hope, fail to infuse into the mind of the 
American reader, a wholesome spirit of improvement ; 
for while they will show him that within less than a quar- 
ter of a century, the amount and value ofagricultural pro- 
ducts in England have been enhanced several hundred per 
cent. they will teach him to believe, that what has been 
done there, may be achieved here. 


From the Transactions of the N. Y. Agricultural Society. 


MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Concluded. 


Another point which greatly enhances the value of 
barns, when adapted to the above purposes, is, the protec- 
tion also of the fodder. The waste of the surface of stacks, 
unthatched, is very considerable, setting aside the liability 
of half of it being damaged from. unskilful building ; and 
again, the saving of time in mowing in a barn ; so that, 
embracing a period of five or eight years, the gain from 
these sources alone would reimburse the expense of a 
barn, as I have described. “The inventor of stacks,” said 
an honest farmer to me, “ought to have been gibbeited ; 
and a little stretching would be good for every one who 
follows his wasteful example.” An explicit mode of con- 
veying censure, truly, but the remedy for the evil is rath- 
er. of too elevated a character to be generally feasible. 

The subject leads me next to speak of the necessary 
a connected with the barns. And first, yard 
fences, which are constructed of posts and boards nailed 
lengthwise and close, the latter being very necessary to 
promote comfort, by excluding the wind when the sheep 
are ing. ‘It is wellbto.remark, that the fences on the 
west side should be ingn exact line with the barns. This 
is mentioned as a caution to others, for if not so adjusted, 
or may expect to have their yards filled occasionally 
with snow drifis; whereas, if as recommended, there will 
benone, as the drifting point is generally northwest, the 
snow striking-that angle of the building, glances off by 
‘means of the fence, and the drift is formed beyond the 
nets of the yard. When! am not provided with 
use is made of what J term wind-breukers, which 
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of poles laid about two feet apart, and stuffed 
or partly rotted straw. To form an adequate 
ion for the purpose abeve named for 100 sheep, 
should extend about 20 feet, and be at least 4} feet 
It would be well to drive stakes into the 

d at each extremity of the breakers, to prevent wind 
them, and thereby endangering the lives of the 
sheep. © After the poles and cross-pins for them to rest on 
are the time consumed in removing and repla- 
‘cing them, if necessary, is very short, and will amply 
Ps eae the saving of fodder, alone, from otherwise 


€ 
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- being blown away by high winds. Atthe south extre- 
. of the breakers, at right angles, pens are built, some 
\ 22 feet square, for the reception of the straw used for lit- 
tering; those which are in the yards adjoin the east end 
barn. 


er, great benefit of yards is the confinement of the 
ing upon the meadows early in the 
them, and gnawing the young clover, 
] destructive to it. . The prac- 

eep to feed on meadows in the spring 
and should be at once wholly abolished. 
try essential. benefit of yards, is the increas- 
inure that is made ; and this confirms the 
ove, that protecting. of sheep isa means 
”. Before mine were sheltered, their 
reat measure lost to me; now | obtain 
a ro om each place of shales, 
th it the greatest value, being 
rawn, of ail its primitive strength. The 
make this large quanti- 




















ty, consists in frequent littering with straw, which is also 
of the highest importance in promoting the health of the 
sheep. The quantity used at each littering must be deter- 
mined by the judgenent of the sheep master, and should 
be as oftenas once a week on an average, through the 
season. With a view to convenience, the pens, already 
spoken of, are filled early in the winter; but before this, 
a large quantity of straw is drawn and strewn about. the 
yards and sheltering apartments ; by so doing, all the ex- 
crement is saved by intermixture with and absorption by 
the straw, instead of the ground, where the cardinal vir- 
tues of manure generally go, before ready for use, through 
improper management of the great mass of farmers. 

I now approach a branch of my subject somewhat em- 
barrassing, from the diversity of opinion which prevails ; 


j namely, the dest and most economical food for sheep, as 


well as mode of feeding. 

The materials for fodder, which experience seems to 
havesanctioned in Europe as well as here, are hay—which 
is first in importance and general use—corn stalks, straw 
of various kinds, with oats, potatoes, and the turnips, as 
auxiliaries. To discuss the question at length with a 
view to determine which of the first three named is cheap- 
est, would be perfectly idle, the matter being determined 
by latitude, and the adaptation of the soil to grow the 
largest amount of each at the least expense. For instance, 
corn in some sections being the most prolific crop, aad 
easiest of culture, the fodder of this would perhaps have 
the preference—for there is nothing better for sheep; with 
another hay, and yet another straw of various kinds, with 
oats or roots ; for without one or the other of the latter, 
in our latitude, sheep will not be sustained in flesh much 
less thrive on stfaw alone. I shall, therefore, leave this 
“vexed question,” barely remarking thata sufficiency of 
the several kinds of food above named, with protection, 
will do away with all apprehension of sheep dying pre- 
maturely, and cause a profitable return to the farmer. 

With a view to method, I will now proceed to detail, 
briefly, my winter management of lambs, which, with the 
fine wooled grades, require all the skill and attention of 
the shepherd in order to perfect success. 

At the time of weaning, about the 25th Aug. they are di- 
vided into flocks, varying innumber from 125 to 150; a 
larger number herding together, being deemed, from their 
wandering propensity, incompatible with their welfare. 
About the Ist of os mee they are again yarded, and 
graded as to sige andl condition ; and, also,he flocks redu- 
ced to about 100 each. This matter of grading should 
always be attended to by every farmer; for, although he 
has not more than fifty or one hundred lambs, there will 
always be a few, either from diminutive size or low con- 
dition, which require to be seperated from the larger and 
stronger, and extra care bestowed upon them. The few 
grown sheep, which were put with each flock at the time 
of weaning, to tame and facilitate changing from pasture, 
are allowed to remain with them, for the purpose of learn- 
ing them to approach the troughs and eat grain, which, at 
this time I commence feeding. Use is made of oats, and 
only about four quarts to the hundred, is given for sever- 
al days; which shouki be scattered so thinly as to reach 
the whole length of the troughs. This quantity is not 
enlarged for a week or more, by which time all will have 
got a taste, and required a fondness for them ; after this, 
the quantity is gradually increased to half a bushel, and 
this amount is continued to be fed, daily, to all the flocks, 
until about the first of January. If their condition will 
warrant, I then suspend feeding to one or two of the best 
flocks, and to these it is not resumed regularly, until the 
first of March. With the inferior flocks, there is no in- 
terruption, but receive daily their grain, up to the time 
they are turned to grass. When this peried arrives, some 
twenty or more, as the case may be, of the most inferior, 
are selected and grained until the first of May, or perhaps 
later. This little attention will generally be found: neces- 
sary in all large flocks. During the winter, should there 
be any among the better flocks, which are declining in 
flesh, they are immediately taken out and put with the in- 
ferior,as these receive extra attention throughont the sea- 
son. This last point should never be disregarded ; and it 
is equally applicable to grown sheep. The best hay is 
almays appropriated to. the Jambs; which is fedin bor 
racks,a description of which will follow. When the 
weather is colder than usual, hay is given three times a 
day ; the second feeding, however, is light, as at this time 
they are gained. The feeding troughs will be duly noti- 
ced hereafter. 

A few remarks on the importance of greater care in the 





maragement of lambs, than is usual, are deemed necessa- 
ry. Ihave heretofore saig, as we manage our stock 
whether ill or well, so will be their offspring ; and Inow 
say, most emphatically, as we manage our lambs, so wil] 
be our sheep. This axiom seems to be entirely overlook. 
ed and unheeded by the generality of farmers, and should 
at once be seriously considered. It is utterly in vain to 
expect full developments, thrift, and beauty of form, in 
any animal, where the first year of its existence has been 
suffered to pass in neglect. But the mass are too short 
sighted in their calculations.. They sacrifice large pros- 
pective profits to small immediate gains, by selling all their 
grain of every kind, and permitting their young stock to 
take it rough and tumble, thinking, if they can only pass 
the winter, with the breath of life remaining, that after- 
wards there will be no difficulty in making of great ex- 
cellence whenever the whim suits to attempt it! Never 
was there a greater error, never anything more absurd ; 
and, I refer to the breeders of the Durham Short Horn, 
the Leicester and South Down sheep, for the correctness 
of my remarks. Ask them whether these truly magnifi- 
cent breeds of animals are wholly so, by nature, or wheth- 
er art, otherwise good management, has not greatly con- 
tributed to make them such? and their answers will 
be, “When young, we protect them from the storms and 
cold ; we find them an abundance of grain, or other nutrie 
tious food ; and behold in that animal, of such ample size, 
vigorous constitution, and beautiful symmeirical propor- 
tions, the result, and the reward too, of our early attention 
and care.” : 

1 will only add, let Rerorm in this matter, be inscribed 
on the banner of every farmer, and the humiliating neces- 
sity of dependence on foreigners for fine animals, will ere 
long cease. One word more, to show that my practice is 
agreeable tomy preaching. The average number of lambs 
I have wintered for the last five years, has exceeded 500; 
and the average annual loss, has not amounted to 20; and 
these were not considered of any value, being very small, 
and of defective constitution ; so, probably from bad nur- 
sing. 

About 300 or more of wethers, depending on the quan- 
tity of grain crops cultivated, are fed with wheat and oat 
straw,the latter mostly. In addition to the straw given three 
times a day, they receive about three pecks of cleaned 
oats to the hundred daily fed, of course in troughs; and 
also apples, occasionally, to answer as green food. I 
give the preference to oat straw, not perhaps because it is 
more nutritious than wheat straw, but because it is soft- 
er, and therefore more easily masticated. When the oat 
crop is secured, ] use about two quarts of salt to each 
load ; none need apprehend that this small quantity will 
blacken or injure the grain. To the intelligent, the 
philosophy of this will readily appear, and it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say.that the straw is more eagerly devoured. 
The result from the above mode of feeding has with me 
been entirely successful, rarely losing a sheep, and never 
from poverty. If the soil of my farm was natural to the 
cultivation of roots, it is quite likely that I should feed 
them in preference to oats, knowing full their value; but 
it is too tenacions to grow roots profitably. It is there- 
fore that | use apples, the Romanite chiefly, for green 
food, and abouta bushel to the hundred twice a week, 
It is useless to dwell on the virtues of apples when fed to 
swine or catile in proper quanties ; and I can give earnest 
testimony in favor of feeding them to sheep. It will sur- 
prise those who are ignoraut to observe how ravenously 
sheep will devour them, and the keen appetite they man- 
ifest for the straw, after receiving their mess. The weth- 
ers fed in the above way should be full mouthed, or atall 
events in their third year. ' 

Such is my system of management in regard to lambs 
that afterwards graining is wholly unnecessary, except to 
a few of the yearling ewes, or rather when in their second 
year. This, in all large flocks, with the most, perfect 
management, will oe found necessary. As to a regular 
hospital flock, .consisting of old sheep, and weak of all 
ages, J have not had any for several years; good manage 
ment will always supersede this. But the secret, if secret 
it is, will hereafter be disclosed, being an item connected 
somewhat with summer management. Suffice it to say, 
the very few impoverished ones are turned in with the 
different flocks of lambs, and after sufficient recruiting are 
seperated again. 

To the residue of the ewes and wethers hay alone is 
fed, excepting once a week half a bushel.of apples, and 
also two or three times in the course of the season pine 
or hemlock boughs; the policy of feeding the last cannot 
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at this late day be questioned. That water is. necessary 
or sheep no one, unless totally devoid.of humanity, will 
deny; therefore any remarks to enforce'it are superfluous. 

] have adverted to the bad mode of feeding practised by 
the great majority of farmers, namely, of strewing the fod- 
der on the ground, instead of using racks. The waste 
from this slovenly mode is truly shocking to the nerves of 
a thrifty. farmer, and is one of the several causes on the 
calender of mismanagement, why sheep generally are so 
emaciated in the spring. It is well known that no other 
domestic animal, save the dog, is endowed with so keen a 
sense of smell, and so nice in the selection of its food ; 
and consequently, if iis fodder is thrown on the ground in 
moist weather, very much will be rejected and the sheep 
remain hungry. Can any animal thrive on food which 
it loathes? None can give an affirmative answer to this. 
The remedy, then, for the evil is racks. Mine are made 
of boards about three feet in height, two in width, and va- 
rying in length from 12 to 16 feet. The opening through 
which the sheep feed is about five inches for lambs, and 
seven inches for those older. All can_ readily couceive 
how these should be put together, therefore further des- 
cription-is unnecessary. There is yet another advantage 
in racks—the entire demolition of aristocracy, or of the 
strong lording it over the weak ; for all stand up to their 
places on the broad principles of republican equality, each 
undisturbed by his neighbor. To see a flock of sheep, 
feeding in this way is a sight “precious as rubies” to the 
humane and thrifty farmer. 

There is yet another thing connected with economy in 
feeding ; namely, pens for the reception of the hay when 
thrown down for foddering. Mine are three feet in 
height, and about five feet square. The construction is 
very simple, being strips of boards nailed to four pieces of 
scantling, which whould be so close as to prevent sheep 
gétting their heads between the slats. All know very 
well the waste by throwing fodder upon the ground, es- 
pecially when wet, and all ought also to know that this 
will be obviated by means: of pens. Aside from this, it will 
prevent the hay seed and dust from lodging in the wool, 
and if it be the ehaff of clover, every experienced woo! 
grower is aware how difficult at washing time it is to era- 
dicate. ‘It is hay seed and chaff which causes manufactu- 
rers very often to plead a reduction in price of fleece wool 
and with good reason. Yet another advantage is, that if 
too much fodder is thrown down it remains in it, and saves 
time and trouble of pitehing it back. hope none will sneer 
on account of thus particular with regard to small matters, 
for it is attention to small things which constitutes the per- 
fect shepherd. 

The kind of troughs of which I make use are of triang- 
ular shape, and made of boards. When the season for 
their use has expired they are put under cover, and by so 
doing willlast many years. Every sheep master should be 
provided with troughs of some kind. The practice of 
feeding oats in the sheaf is accompanied by a - shameful 
waste, much of the grain being shelled by the feet of the 
sheep, as well as dirtied, therefore causing more or less to 
be rejected. Economy dictates a separation of the straw 
and grain first, and feeding both separately—the one in 
racks, the other in troughs. 

I have adverted to the bad policy of allowing too many 
sheep to herd together. ‘Fhis should be avoided at all 

‘seasons, and especially so in winter. ‘There are but few 
who will controvert this, yet its violation is too common, 
which orginates several of the epidemic diseases peculiar 
to sheep. One hundred is enough to herd together at any 
time, and a still smaller number will result advantageously 
to the master and the flock. 

The above completes all that my practice and observa- 
tion suggest in reference to winlér management of sheep. 
I profess to be yet a learner, and will readily concede that 
Ihave offered nothing new to the intelligent and attentive 
shepherd. [ have dwelt much upon the subject of pro- 
tection, being fully aware of the vast aggregate loss of 
sheep annually in our State fromits neglect ; and also with 
a view to dissipate the delusion so current—that the finer 
grades’ of the Saxon variety are constitutionally too ten- 
der for our climate. My own flock is among the finest in 
the State, and yet it has appeared that, with proper man- 
agement, there is no difficulty on the score of sufficient 
hardihood, and profitable results have been equally mani- 
fest. It is very true that fine wool cannot be successfully 
and profitably grown without protecting the animal that 
produces it, and it is equally as true, that no other variety 
will yield a profitable return of carcass and fleece without 

‘the same means and care, in our rigorous climate. It is 


my fervent desire that eve siually we may be independent 
of the rest of the world, not ouly in the production of ev- 
ery grade of wool, but o: -.:anufactures thereof ; but this 
will not be so if farmers continue to neglect protection— 
one of the great means necessary togrow the material for 
our finest cloths, ‘I'his is not the proper place to enter 
into-a discussion of the question of comparative’ profits ot 
the several varieties of sheep, yet | must be permitted to 
say to the growers of fine wool, be‘not discouraged, our 
harvest will come. This is nota selfish suggestion, but 
dictated by unqualified liberality; for if selfishness and: 
deception predominated, my recommendation would be, 
go on destroying your fine flocks by butchering, or retro- 
grading to the point you commenced, but thereby over- 
stocking the country with medium wool, and consequent- 
ly reducing ils value ; and thus proportionally enhancing 
the price of the finest wool by diminishing the quantity: 

This essay [ submit for your consideration, sir, not on- 
ly with much diffidence, but from a sense of its little va- 
lue also, with considerable reluctance. The brief time al- 
Intted, as well as many petty interruptions, while execu- 
ting my task, will excuse the unfinished gard with which 
it is clothed; but the body, made of the facts presented, is 
healthy and sound ; and thatit may, therefore, be in a 
measure useful is the wish of, sir, 

; Your friend and obed"t serv,t, 
L. A. Morretr. 

To H. S. Ranpatt, Esq., 


Co. Sec. of the New-York State Agricultural Society. 





Hasits of THE Cut Worm. 

To the Editors of tie Tennessee State Agriculturist : 

GENTLEMEN :—I observe in the Agriculturist of last 
month, a communication from W.L. Horton, on the 
habits of the Cut Worm, taken from the American Far- 
mer. Mr. Horton’s experiment with an isolated indi- 
vidual has led him into error, in relation to this insect; 
and his premises being false, have rendered his conclu- 
sions equally so. He states, in‘describing this worm, 
that “it changes toachrysalis in July and the moth ap- 
pears in Augdst”—and adds, “the only method to prevent 
its depredations is to turn over the clover crop early in 
August before the eggs are deposited.” [Ido not mean to 
question the correctness of Mr. H.’s statement, namely ; 
that the worm he secured entered its chrysalis state on 
the “30th of July,” and appeared in its perfect state on 
the “15th of August,” following ;-.but Ido assert that 
the great mass of these, worms | 
phosis, in this latitude at least, much before those periods. 
I have even seen one of the moths already this spring; and 
hardly a day has occurred during the last fortnight, that 
I have not found chrysalides of the cut worm in plough- 
ing my fields—and no doubt the great body of these 
worms are now changed to pupae. It is a fact known to 
every farmer, that before this time the worm has chiefly 
ceased its depredations, on his crop; the common notion 
being that the increased warmth of the sun as the spring 
advances, has destroyed, or otherwise driven them away. 
But as they appear on the surface of the ground only ‘at 
night, amoment’s refleciion would teach any one, that 


‘| this cannot be the. cause of their, general disappearance. 


The fact is, having attained, their growth in their.worm 
state, their disappearance at this time is owing to their 
having descended into the earth and changed to chry- 
salides—and in about 15 days, as Mr. H. states, their last 
metamorphosis will have occurred, when the parent moth 
will appear, to lay her eggs, and continue the species. If 
then we are toturn over our clover fields “before the 
eggs of the moth are deposited,” we must not wait “ till 
Augusv” but set about it at once—and this turning over 
must be continued during the summer as often as the grass, 
&e. springs up: and in a word we must have recourse to 
the old, and now inadmissible practice of naked, summer 
fallowing. Rae . 
Mr. H. also cites an individual case to prove that fall 
or winter ploughing will not destroy the cut worm, and 
therefore advises the doing, away with this “pernicious 
practice,” as he calls it; and adds, let no one in future 
advocate fall or winter ploughing for the destruction of 
this worm. Now,as I have, in a former communication, 
ventured to advocate this practice for this very purpose, I 
will briefly examine Mr. H.’s reasoning, and think will 
show that his conclusions here are also incorrect. In the 
nstance cited by Mr. H.,the ploughing might not have 
been of sufficient depth, or the winter following might 
have been unusually open, but let this be as it may, the 


these metamor-|- 


showiug, seems to have been not without its advantages 

in the destruction of the worm, as it appears by the extract 

he quotes, that that part of the clover lay so ploughed 

was, the next spring, freer of worms than the other por- 

tions of the field—the corn in that part being only - 
partially destroyed, whereas the portion left till spring. 
and then listed, as well as the clover that remained un- 
ploughed, “were destroyed root and branch.” I admit 

that the cut worm is tenacious of tife, and will sustain,” 
uninjured, a considerable degree of cold; but if they be 

fairly turned to the surface, late in the fall, or during the 

winter, a severe frost following will kill them. Besides, 

when ploughed to the surface during the winter, they are 

exposed to the inquisitive researches of the crow and 

black-bird, and others of the feathered tribe, who, at this 

season of the year, are especially onthe alert for food, 

because of its general scarceness : and as the worm at this 

time is, at best, in a half torpid state, he cannot escape 

their vigilance by burying himself . beneath the soil. 

Thousands would be destroyed in this way also: and the 

crow would thus render good for the evil he may have: 
occasioned to man at other seasans of the year. 

As to the pernicious effects (in general) of fall or 
winter ploughing” on the soil, | must also differ from 
Mr. H. « In‘stiff, tenacious clay soils it is a positive ad- 
vantage, by rendering such soils, from the action of the 
frosts, and freezing weather of winter, more loose and 
friable—or in the words of the New York Cultivator, (an 
excellent authority) “heavy soils are benefitted by such 
ploughing, frost being one of ‘the most active agents in 
pulverising the soil ; and when such lands are ploughed 
in autumn many weeds and insects are destroyed.” 
Loose, sandy soils may not be benefitted by such plough- 
ings but perhaps the reverse, as such soils are already too 
light and open. But even admitting all that Mr. H. has 
said on, this subject, and «also his declaration, “that the 
pernicious practice of fall or winter ploughing tends 
equally to impoverish the soil as the practice’of leaving 
it exposed naked to the searching rays of a vertical syn,” 
what advantage to the soil does Mr. H. propose to gain 
by his system of ploughing “early in August,” over that 
of fall ploughing; as by his own statement of the injari- 
ous effects of the “scorching rays of sun “on the naked 
soil,” he admits the one practice to be as pernicious as 
the other; and ploughing “éarly in August”: would un- 
questionably “expose the naked earth to the scorching 
rays of the sun,” for at least two. months. 

If it be intended to putan old, clover ley in corn, and 
the soil be a stiff, heavy-elayg+-would advise fall plough- 
ing. If, on the contrary, the soil be Joose and light, I 
would propose the practice I have seen pursued at the 
north, and since recommended by a correspondent, | be- 
lieve, of the Cultivator, namely ; to postpone ploughing 
until just before the time of planting the corn, so as to 
allow the accumulation of as much vegetable matier as 
possible; then to turn the sod flat over with a two horse 
plough, running the plough as deeply as possjble, then 
check off the ground superficially so as not to disturb the 
vegetable matter buried beneath ; and plant the corn on 
the inverted sod. The.cut worms would find food enough 
buried beneath the surface, and would scarcely seek the 
young corn springing upon the top of the ground. The 
afler culture of ground so treated should be quite super- 
ficial, merely sufficient to keep the surface loose and 
open; care being. taken not to disturb the decaying vege- 
tation beneath, but that it should remain buried as food 
for the corn. This could be best effected by the use of 
the cultivator instead of the plough. 

T.C, Ryat. 


. 


Very respectfully, 

Bedford County, June, 1842. , 

To Wasn Wooten Goons.—The art’ of washing 
woolen goods so as ‘to prevent them = from ‘shrinking is 
one of the desiderata in domestic economy worthy of be- 
ing recorded, and it is therefore with satisfaction we ex- 
plain this simple process to our readers. All descriptions 
of woolen goods should be washed in very hot water 
with soap, and as soon as the article is cleansed, immerse 
‘it-in cold water; let it then be wrang and-hung up to dry. 


A Secret fora Farmer's Wife—While the milking of 
your cows are going on, let your pans be taken from the 
hot kettle, and cover the same with another of the hot 
pans, and proceed in like manner with the whole mesy of 
milk, and you will find that -vou will have double ‘the 
quantity of'good rich cream; that you will.-get double 











fall ploughing in this very instance, by Mr. H.’e own 


the quantity of sweet deliciuus butter. Try it. . 
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hat ImproveMENT or THE SoIL. 

, Every owner or oceupier of a farm should ask himself, 

how, with advantage, he can improve the soil he culti- 

_vates. Should any-ask us the question, we would answer, 
by judicious manuring, and to such as might have tena- 
cious wet soils, our reply would be, that such manuring 
should be preceded by draining. 

Looking at the question in its general aspect and bear- 
ing, we would lay down the following as the means of 
effecting the object in view. 

1. Draining. 

2. Liming, marling, or ashing. 

3. Manuring with animal or vegetable manures. 

4. Deep Ploughing. 

5. Clover and Plaister. 

6. Ploughing in of green crops. 

. As to thé necessity of draining all wet clayey, or tena- 
cious soils, there should be no question or doubt raised, 
as without it, such soils are little better than beds of mor- 
tar; for from their great powers of cohesion, and retention 
of water, the manure put upon them performs but one- 
half its office, owing to the’ exclusion of the necessary 
heat to produce the fermentation requisite to the decom- 
position of their constituent parts. Moisture is, to be 
‘gure, just as necessary an agent in the effectuation of this 
object as heat, but too.much of the former, but serves to 
produce that scalding effect, which we often witness in 
‘such soils, and hence the necessity fora just apportion- 
ment of both agents, in order to produce that healthful ac- 
sion so essential to vegetable growth. 

Many soils. which are now condemned as coldas well 
tas livery, and upon which manure acts with but little. ef- 
fect, if drained, would be found to have changed their ve- 
xry natures, and to yield at once to the meliorating influ- 
sence of any manures which might be put upon them; in- 
stead of almost defying the penetration of the plough, as 
is the case now ; instead of such soils turning up in mass- 
es, too indurated to be broken down in any thing like a 
state of pulverization by the harrow, or drag, they would 
be converted into bodies of earth, so friable and mellow 
as to be rendered susceptible of easy cultivation ; for the 
excess of water being let off, would give such play to the 
action of sun and air, when aided by the application of 
mineral and other manures, as would produce a disinte- 
gration of their more tenacious parts, and ultimately, un- 
der culture, reduce the whole into that state known by 
farmers as mould. Indeed, experience has shown, that 
many of those soils which had been considered of the 
kind we have named, have been found, on being drained, 
to possess such admixtures of clay and sand, as to be ea- 
sily tilled without any farther amendment of their textures 
than those that were produced by the ordinary course of 
tillage. From our own experience and observation, we 
consider it next to a waste of the money expended, to ap- 
ply mineral maoures to lands abounding in an excess of 
water, and that not one-half of the good which should 
be, is produced by a dressing of animal or vegetable ma- 
nure, because whatever may be applied, continues to re- 
main inert in the ground for want of the presence of those 
agents, sun and air, essential to convert it into the food of 

_ plans, 
_ If the ground to be improved should be such as we 
» > Mave described, and the draining performed, or in such 
pte Ondition to render the process unnecessary, whether 
des welay, mould or sand, then we say the next process should 
> Beto give it a dressing of 
\ Lime, Marl or Ashes, as no permanent effect can be 
uced in any soil without it possesses, of itself, lime, 
lat some one of these minerals be added to it. Oth- 
aures may, and do produce temporary good effects ; 
sure lasting benefits, to make the contents of the 
ind stable yards, and compost heaps, produce the 
amount of good ; to impart to the earth its maxi- 
of production, the application of some of the 



































mineral substances named, is indispensably necessary. 
Ten loads of manure vpon ground that is limed, marled, 
or ashed, will go farther, and last longer, than twenty 
upon that which is not. 

With respect to the application of 

Animal and Vegetable Manures we have a few brief 
words to say. It should be the duty of every farmer to 
avail himself of every means within his power to increase 
his dung piles and compost heaps. Every substance on 
his farm, or within his reach, capable of being mace into 
manure, should be collected and carefully preserved for 


‘|use; for however necessary mineral manures'may be to 


the change of t exture in his soil, to the correction of its 
acids, and to the inereasing of its capacity for endurance, 
it is the compost and dung, from which the food of his 
crops is materially drawn. Therefore, it should be the 
business of all, to add every thing to the dung pile we 
can that is capable of being decomposed. 

Deep Ploughing, in our opinion, is one of the most es- 
sential agents that can be used by a farmer to render his 
lands fruitful. 

If the soil be stiff, by opening it 10 or 12 inches in 
depth, the pasture of the plants are increased and new 
feeding ground unfolded to the roots; excess of mois- 
ture, in wet seasons, is provided against, and a greater de- 
gree of vigor secured to the plants. The less impediment 
the roots meet with, in their downward course, the more 
rapid will be their growth, and in proportion to the depth 
they are permitted to goin search of food, will their ex- 
emption from drought be more or less effected. 

If the soil be a light or sandy one,‘in which the ma- 
nure is apt to sink,—as the phrase is—by deep plough- 
ing, much manure which had got below the reach of the 
plants, will be restored to the surface, and there made to 
perform its office. 

We have named 10 or 12 inches as the depth at which 
soil should be loosened ; but we have no objection to the 
addition of several inches more ; which might very readi- 
ly be effected by subsoil, or trench ploughing ; neither-of 
which operations need be performed more than once in a 
rotation. 

Of Clover and Plaster we would remark, that no far- 
mer should consider his system of culture complete with- 
out using both freely. We hold it as an undeniable truth, 
that in nine cases out of ten, the fertility of no farm can 
be maintained through a series of years without them, 
and that with them, and the use of the other means we 
have pointed out, it may not only be maintained, but ac- 
tually improved ; that, with lime, clover and plaster, un- 
der a judicious rotation, lands may be made, in many in- 
stances, better than they were in their virgin state, whe- 
ther regard be had to their present or future productive- 
ness. 

Ploughing in of Green Crops—Upon this subject we 
purpose holding a brief conversation with such of our 
readers a8 may not be over provident in making barn- 
yard manure. ‘T'o those who may have a scanty supply 
of manure, we would recommend to sow buckwheat, to be 
ploughed in when in blossom. When sowed for such 
purpose plenty of seed must be given to the earth, in or- 
der to ensure a thickly stocked field. To those who do 
not make enough of yard manure, it offers one of the 
cheapest means of providing a substitute that a farmer 
could desire, and with the view that he may do his land 
the greatest amount of good, upon every acre of it-he 
should, at the time of seeding, sow a bushel of plaster. 
This will not only securé a rapid growth of the plant, 
but serve when it may be turned in and undergoing the 
process of decay, to take up and retain in the soil, the 
more volatile parts of the manure, which otherwise would 
escape through the pores of the earth and.be lost. And 


before ploughing: in such leys of buckwheat, we would 
recommend, that five bushels of lime to the acre be sown 





on the field, after it had been previously rolled. 





Those who object to the ploughing in of green crops 
should recollect, that one cause of the poverty of lands, 
which were once rich and have become poor, is, because 
they have been deprived, by long and improper culture 
of the vegetable food they possessed in their feeshinese, 
and that the loss of which would be measurably supplied 
by the means we recommend. If by cropping you rob 
the soibof its vegetable remains, it is but reasonable that 
you return it in whole or in part again, or take the con- 
sequences of exhaustion. 





Rowe’s Crushing and Grinding Mill—In the June No. 
of the ‘Agriculturist,’ we find an advertisement of D, ¢. 
Logan, of Nashville, Ten.in which the above mill. is de- 
scribed as being capable with the power of two horses 
and one hand, to grind 8 bushels per hour, including corn 
in the ear unshucked, pulverizing and thoroughly mixing 
the whole mass ; it is represented as grinding equal quan- 
tities of corn and straw, and of mixing the whole perfect- 
ly; of making a fair article of family meal; it grinds 
limestone, shells, bones, bark, roots, or apples. It is im- 
possible, says the advertiser, to put the machine out of 
order but by design, and that it will last 50 years in con- 
stant use and never get dull or need sharpening. Its price 
is $400. 

The above is the representation of the advertiser, who 
refers to several farmers who have the mill on their farms. 
We of course know nothing of it ourself, but if it be ca- 
pable of doing all stated, it isa wonderful invention. 





Division or SourHern Lasor.—In the course of a 
speech recently delivered by Mr. Habersham, of Georgia, 
against the tariff, that gentleman advanced the following 
views, the soundness and propriety of which strike us so 
forcibly, that we feel ourself called upon to give them a 
place in our journal. The policy indicated by him, is, 
certainly, that which the South must adopt sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better, ifher people consult their true 
interests ; for there is no axiom truer than that which 
teaches us, that the community which buys the least is 
the most independent: 


“Mr. H. said that the low price of cotton would force 
the pople of Georgia and South Carolina to divide their 
labor, and throw a portion of it to other employment 
than the raising of cotton. The land of those States could 
not compete with the more productive lands of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. Lands which yield- 
ed only 1,000 Ibs. or 1,200 lbs. to the acre could not 
compete with lands and a climate which yielded from 
1,800 Ibs. to 2,000 Ibs. with the same amount of labor. 
In those two States there must of necessity be a division 
of labor, and a portion of it must be turned to raising their 
own bread, hogs, and horses, and to the manufacturing of 
the coarser quality of cloth, and to that ofiron and other 
articles of primary necessity. As the extensive and rich 
regions of Texas were opened for the culture of cotton, 
other Southern and Southwestern portions of the Union 
would be placed ina like situation with South Carolina 
and Georgia ; and in that event what would become of the 
market for the wheat, the hogs, and the horses of the 
Western States, and what would become of the market 
for the manufactures of the North and East? 

There is no foreign market for either, nor can there be 
found a market abroad for the domestic manufactures, 
unless the domestic prices are so reduced as to enter into 
competition with the foreign manufactures in the foreign 
market. If the Northern manufactures would take the 
advice of a friend, they would at once endeavor to pre- 
pare for this loss of the Southern market. They would 
reduce the duty on foreign wool and other foreign raw 
materials so as to produce the raw material at a cheaper 
rate, and thus be enabled to reduce their prices on manu- 
factures, and bring them down to a fair working profit. 
They ought to do this to prepare gradually to meet the 
ruin which must otherwise result from the increase of the 
domestic competition. It is known to all, from Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, that 
manufactories are beginning to mujtiply in those States. 
It isa duty which the people of those Siatés owe to 
themselves, at the present low price of cotton and their 
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other productions, to raise and make all they can within 
themselves, aud thus to divide their labor. . his wisdom 
in them to do this. If, independently, of bringing these 
facts to the knowledge of the committee and to the peo- 
ple of the North, he had had another motive, it was to 
urge upon his people the necessity of a division of their 
labor, 0 as to supply their own wants within them- 
selves. If this is done now, they may be saved from 
that impoverishment, and perhaps ruin, which is inevit- 
able if they continue to act upon the present principle of 
employing all their labor in the production of cotton and 
of buying from abroad all the common necessaries of life. 
He most fervently prayed them to make this change as 
soon as possible; it was the only way to save :heir State 
from ruin.” 

We have often urged upon our friends at the South the 
adoption of the same policy, and we are glad to find that 
the statesmen from that portion of our Union, are awak- 
ening the minds of their constituents to the importance 


thereof. 





Lucerne—A correspondent of the Annapolis Republican 
takes the following notice ofa patch of Lucerne, belong- 
ing to Wm. Johnson, esq. of Princess Ann, Somerset co, 


It consists then, in a few words, of about three fourths 
of an acre—it was sown in 1829; has been cut, this makes 
the twelfth year. He keeps two horses and three cows 
—has a full supply of milk and cream, and more butter 
than he knows what to do with—much more than can be 
said of many farmers who have 500 acres of land with- 
out a lot of lucerne. This lot has been cut over once, 
and now before he can get half over again, the three hors- 
er and cows getting more than they ean devour, he will 
have to cut jtand make hay of it to prevent it from get- 
ting too old. It comes several weeks before clover— 
may be cut four or five times—strikes its roots very deep 
and will therefore stand dry weather, and will last no 
one knows how long; for this is now a splendid erop, 
after being cut eleven years, and yel—furmers won't sow 
it ! even Mr. Johnson’s neighbors with a few exceptions, 
and with his success staring them in the face! I told him, 
that the common objection urged against it was that they 
cannot get it started—that the weeds and grass will 
smother it the first year. Walk with-me -sitid ‘he and | 
will tell and show you all about it. The'best previous 
culture, said he, is irish potatoes; the hoe in that case 
kills grass and weeds and he showed me a lot of a neigh- 
bor’s which last year was partly in corn and partly in po- 
tatoes, both sowed in lucerne this spring.: That on the 
potatoe part was to a visible Jine, much better than the 
other. The way to manage it is this—take a rich lot of 
ground on which the water does not lie, winter or sum- 
mer—cultivate it in irish potatoes—sow it down broad- 
cast, lst May, 20 pounds ofseed to the acre. and in July, 
cut it. You may suppose from the looks of it the first 
season the weeds and grass would overcome it, but don’t 
bealarmed. They die off and the second yesr the lu- 
cerne will survive almost in immortal vigor. The proof 
of the pudding is in eating, it—here ] saw the proof— 
when it is considered bow early it invites the scythe— 
how rapidly it shoots up again—how many cuts it will 
give in the year, and how many vears it will last, it is 
safe to say that an acre of it, well set, is worth twenty 
acres of clover. 

But THE BEST IS TO BE ToLD. It is a fact which | 
have now, on board of this old Steamboat Maryland— 
(now 22 years old!) learned for the first time—from au- 
thority and in a manner which leaves me not a doubt of 
its truth—that Lucerne possesses the remarkable charac- 
teristic of being exempt from that quality in elover and 
other green meat, as English writers call it, which makes 
jt dangerous to give it to horses when in active exercise. 
In other words you may feed them as Mr. Johnson does 
his carriage horses, on Lucerne instead of dry fodder or 
hay, and travel them on it fast or slow without danger 
of touching their wind! Every one knows that this can’t 
be done with clover—Mr. Robinson who some years 
since owned a stage line between Centreville and Easton 


-—aroute of 21 miles,’over which a single team was driv- 


en fed on corn and green lucerne, without ever blowing 
ahorse. In Italy the stage horse in his most active use 


‘is fed on grain and alfalla or lucerne—But what signifies 
-a@ thousand illustrations? This like others will be read 


and thrown aside,—as a thing that “tells very well on 
paper,” but too troublesome to be put in practice !! 





It would probably be better to sow it with oats, eutting 
off oats and lucerne in July ; bat what J sav had not the 
advantage of any‘ protecting crop—the oats would prob- 
ably assist in keeping down weeds and grass—To con- 
clude—the lot should be rich, well worked in Potatoes, 
and well top dressed in February, from year to year, the 
ofiener the better—That gives the crop anearly and vig- 
orous start—The Farmer who once enjoys the benefit of 
a lot of lucerne for his horses and milch cows will never 
be without again—Like getting-a mule—he may be slow 
to be persuaded, but wheu he gets a good one, he will be 
slower to part with it. 





“Turzz rurrow Corn anv Seepinc PLovGn. 
Cambridge, June 8th, 1841. 


Messrs. Sinccair, sr. & Co.—My first sentiment must 
be the poor ‘apology of arglect inexcusable, that I have | 
not atan earlier period, made trial and reported to you 
the operation of an agricultural implement which you 
made for me, and at my suggestion, for the cultivation of 
corn, about two years ago; and yet strange to tell, it has 
been housed and untried until the present season—at Jeast 
two years since you politely presented it to me for the 
suggestion. It is as you remember, a double furrowing 
machine, and yet is not a “plow” strictly—nor is it a 
“Cultivator” ora “harrow.”—I have been using it to’ re- 
place the earth which had been barred off from the corn; 
—my practice is, to bar twice, running the second time 
as near as possible in safety to the young, small. or tender 
plant, which may be then not more than a few inches 
high, and having at that time no extended roots, it admits 
of and is much benefitted, in my opinion, by this opera- 
tion, as near as practicable to the planted line ;—in re- 
placing this earth which admits of no delay, Ihave been 
at a loss for an implement, which would perform it, ef- 
fectually and expeditiously, and which might,throw the 
earth back closely upon the planted line, without cover- 
ing the corn, and then diminish the “hoe” labor and as- 
sist the growth of the plant. This instrument I have 
found, as I told you at the time I anticipated, in the one 
you have made, and politely presented to me at the pe- 
riod and under the circumstances that | have named—its 
operation is precisely what it should be for the purpose, 
and cannot be performed by any instrument I have ever 
seen, with so much neatness, expedition and effect ;— 
many of my most observant and judicious neighbors, in- 
deed all who have seen it operate, sustain my opinion ;— 
and they believe with me that in many other agricultu- 
ral operations, besides the one they witnessed, it will be 
found equally useful and economical. Allow me to ask 
you what may be the cost of this instrument? for fear of 
mistake upon this point you will remember that the first 
one you made for me was too slender in the tines, to 
preserve the paralell essential to an easy draught; the 
second,* which I now have, is remarkable for its strength, 
lightness and easy draught—one small hdtse is fully 
competent for it. Respectfully yours, 

Joseru E. Muse. 

*The price of the above improved implements, we learn, 
are sold at $8 each_— Ed. Amer. Farm. 

Cotton 1n Inp1a.—We learn from the Nashville Whig 
that the Natchez Courier contains extracts from a letter 
of Mr. Thos. J. Finne, who, about two years ago, in 
company with three other Mississippians, embarked for 
India, for the purpose of engaging in the cultivation of 
cotton. He is settled, it appears, on the banks of the 
Juinna,a branch of the Ganges, and has the control of a 
tract of land containing 5,600 acres, with a village ‘of 
2,000 inhabitants. He says he is just’ as suve of making 
cotton there as on the banks of the Mississippi. Labor is 
so cheap that cotton may be produced at half the cost of 
its production in the United States. The wages of a la- 
boring man is $1 62 per month, he finding his own sub- 
sistence. With the advantages of a favorable soil and 
climate, and low wages, what is to prevent India trom 
becoming a formidable rival to American cotton in the 
European market? Mr. Finnie is so well convinced of 
what can be done that he intends to plant five hundred 
acres in cotton on his own responsibility. : 


= 
Marre Sucar.—By the returns of the, Marshals ap- 
pointed to take the census of the United States in 1840 


it appears that 34,048,420 pounds of sugar were manu-| 


factured from the maple tree in this country in that year. 
Of this quantity Michigan, the sixth sugar manufacturing 


State in the Union, produced 1,479,784 pounds, which, 
at 7 cents per pound, yielded the State about $125,000. 
This quantity, it is stated in the Detroit Daily Advertiser, 
fell short of her consumption, that year, 3,000,000 Ibs. 
We see it stated in the same paper. that there are in -that 
State 30,000,000 acres of land which abound with the 
maple, and that aceording to the osual annual profit of a 
sugar maple tree, exch is worth to the farmer from two 
to three dollars. By this it will readily be seen that 
Michigan wil} sooh not only supply her own people, but 
her sister States with great quantities of excellent sugar, 
in no way inferior to that manufactured from the ‘cane, 
beet or corn-stalk. 





The Crops—The favorable state of the weather for some 
days past, has caused a rapid improvement in the appear- 
ance of the corn, which, though small for the seasdn, is 
generally in a healthy state—The Oats crop also gives 
promise of an abundant ‘yield. The fears for the safety 
of the Wheat and Rye, from the effects of the rust, ‘will 
be realized to some extent in some districts, but on the 
whole, there is hardly a doubt the yield of the present 
crop will be the heaviest our country has been blessed 
with for many years, and,our opinion is (and we give it 
for what it is worth,) that those who are first in market 
are likely to realize the best prices. 

We subjoin sundry notices relative to the crops from 
different quarters ; ‘ 


It is impossible to form any thing like a satisfactory 
opinion as to the extent of the damage done to the wheat 
from the heavy rains, As yetall is conjecture—the far- 
mers themselves cannot form an estimate of their logs till 
they get out their grain ; the crop was indeed a flourishing 
one when the rains commenced, and was in many parts 
of the State matured—the bulk of the crop was on the 
eve of maturing ; aud-it may be that much that exhibits 
exterior signs of injury, will be found 'to be good. There 
is always more or less croaking on the subject of the 
crops, and we hope that this propensity has exaggerated 
the amount of injury.— Richmond Compiler. 

The Elizabeth City (N.C.) Advocate of the 21st inst. 
savs that the wheat crop in that vicinity bas been totally 
ruined, and that the corn crop hes suffered severely, by 
the continued and tremendous rains. 


From every section, we learn-that the season is to be 
crowned with the richest harvests we have had fur many 
years. In this county and in the neighboring counties of 
Virginia & Pennsylvania, every thing is promising. The 
wheat and rye are noble; they stand well and the heads 
are heavy and well filled. The last fine warm weather 
has brought on the corn and oats wonderfully., Let us 
not forget the Giver in the. midst of blessings so »mani- 
fold.— Cumberland (Maryland) Civilian, 5 


Last week, wet and cloudy—a large quantity of Grass 
down, which was got in this week, ‘but little damaged. 
The Wheat and Rye crop still looks very favorable—-not 


| much complaint of the rust, Corn is back ward, but may 


recover. Oats luxuriant generally. Yesterday it com- 
menced raining again—if it continues many days the grain 
will suffer.— Carrollionian. 

Weare gratified to state that according to latest advi- 
ces from the adjacent counties the wheat crop has not suf- 
fered materially from rust.—Alex Gazelte. ; 


The seasons in this section of the country have been 
favorable, and the farmers’ prospects are cheering, We 
should say, from all we haveheard, that the erop of 
Georgia is far more promising at this time than it has 
been for many years before, at the. same season. The 
crops, to be sure, have suffered in the up eountry at vari« 
ous points, from drought, and from hail, but taking the 
whole up-country, the agricultural, prospects are more 
cheering than they have been for years.—Mi. 1 
Recorder. 4 ak 

We learn from Seabieaines and Albemarle that the 
late Wheat will be seriously injured by the rust. « Sonie 


| estimate the loss at a half—but probably fear exaggerates 


the amount. The weather has been very enfavorable for 
reaping that which is ripe. It has rained daily for ten 
daya—Rich. Whig. lar eu: ay Spee e 

A great deal of Corn in this vicinity was destroyed by 





the severe frost on Saturday last. The erop is like 
to be a failure. The grass seclle-ta we aa whe, 
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Be and oals promise an abundant harvest.— Goshen (NV. 
~ Dem. | 


The fecent heavy rains have in this section been par- 
ticularly injurious to the growing crops, so much so that, 
many of our Farmers, who a few days past were flattered 
with the prospect of an unosually heavy harvest, now 
think-it.exceedingly doubtful if more than one-half of a 
Wheat crop-is made in the county. We learn that 
numerous-fields of Corn and Oats, and Tobacco, were 
literally inundated, and that vast quantities of fencing, 
cord wood, &e. were swept away by the torrents. The 

- Tobacco plants in many places after the rain were com- 

letely.enveloped in earth. Several citizens of the county 
‘inform us that since the fiood in 1817, the farmers have 
never received so great an extent of injury both to their 
crops and soil.— Leonardtown (Md.) Herald. 

The Frederick (Md.) Herald says, “the hay harvest is 
now pretty well over in this neighborhood, the continual 

‘rains and wet weather, having interfered much with it, 
and in some instances destroyed the hay. The Rye har- 
yest will commence generally during this week; it is said 
that it is slightly affected by the rustin some places. For 
the Wheat much apprehension exists in consequence of 
the continued rains, but up tv this hour, we are informed 
there exists no absolute material injury and it still prom- 

~ises fair.” 

The Alton (H].) Telegraph says, “the wheat in this sec- 
tion is now looked upon as out of the way’; and general- 

" ly speaking, finer crops were: never witnessed.” : 

The Easton (Md.) Gazette of Saturday last, in speaking 
of the prospects of the harvest,says, “hardly a wheat field 

shas escaped the attack of rust, while some that a fortnight 
since were waving in beauty, will not now repay the la- 
bor of cutting. In some limited sections it was too far 
advanced to be injured, but the crops in general cannot 
afford more than one-half their yield under favorable cir- 
cumstances.” | 
‘ "The Patriot says—We learn from a gentleman who 
has just travelled through Virginia from Charlottesville 
‘to Baltimore, that the crops, on the route through which 
the passed, have been injured very little, and that the pros- 
pect for abundant crops is most flattering. 

The Charlottesville (Va.) Jeffersonian says, “Our far- 
mers are busily engaged in their wheat harvsst. Fears 
were entertained by somethat the rain of last week would 
prove injurious, but we learn from several that little, if a- 
ny injury has been sustained. There will bean abundant 
erop arid that of a superior quality.” 

\. ‘Phe Chestertown, Md. Bugle, says, that the rust and 
' geab have, in some places, made their appearance, and 
committed some injury ; the former probably more than 

‘the latter. Altho’ the crop’ is measurably injured, we 
ope that no material diminution will be realised. 

"A gentleman who has travelled from Kentucky to Bal- 


timore, states, that such is the appearance of the crops, 
the farmers are confident that if they save only one-half 


the'grain, there will be a greater product than for many 


TP bay kes several.small excursions through the 
‘Country, and as far as we have been enabled to learn, the 
prospects promise fine for heavy crops the coming harvest. 
~ Gorn looks well and Wheat appears in fine order, with 
“some on account of the Fly; Oats are fine, 
Bre fair, but in some instances where the cut 
° made its appes the fields looked a little thin. 
‘what we been 
1 the different 


enabled to gather from our 
siage tts of the State, we are led 

the | generally, will be much heavier 
_ Cotton does not look so well, it is thought 
‘of the season. We were a rejoiced to 
‘friends are cultivating the Grasses to a 
t than ever was known before in this part of 
) sections, you can sée, large, fine 
1 well setin Blue Grass and Clover, 
nd then beautiful flocks of Sheep, wandering 
nipping the luxuriant foliage, as if giving life 













Where the le of Tennessee 
the rearing of 








. | horses are kept in excellent cogdition fed on eight pounds 


P| get twenty pounds of hay, and twenty pounds of straw 





hill, where we «ould see for miles over rich and luxuri- 
ant meadows. that gaye us much gratification. We hope 
by another year, to-hear that many of our citizens are 
embarking in this delightlul business, as a more certain 
profit than Cotton, or any other article as an exclusive 
staple. ‘There are thousands of acres in this State, that 
would suit admirably for this delightful employment, 
were our friends to look about them, and put alittle more 
physical force into operation. We call upon our friends, 
to add to their flocks, and in the course of a few years, 
they will find that it has had a great tendency to fill up 
their purses, and add much to the comfort of the com- 
munity. All that is lacking in a great measure is, a little 
hard work, and by industry, perseverance, and economy, 
we can accomplish almostauy thing we wish.—Nushviile 
Agriculturist, 





Wueat tN Loursiana.—We find the following para- 
graph in the New Orlans Bee of the 16th instant. It 
states an interesting fact, and one which may be of no 
little importance : 

A planter from the parish of Concordia left at our office 
a sinall sheaf of wheat that was grown upon his estate. 
The heads are well filled and the grain very: fair consid- 
ering the circumstances under which it was raised. The 
wheat was sown in February last, with a quantity of oats 
with which it got accidentally mixed, and was conse- 
quently cut before it was matured. The planter thinks 
that if it had been sown in December and cut in June, it 
would have yielded an excellent crop, which could be 
gathered in season for planting corn. In this way, it is 
his opinion, that two good crops, one of wheat and one 
of corn, could be very readily raised each year from the 
seme piece of land any where above the Red River. We 
are happy to add that he intends taking a hint from this 
accidental experiment, and will sow a field of wheat in 
December next to test the capacity of the state to grow 
wheat sufficient for its own consumption and for expor- 
tation. 





FirreentH Annvat Fair or tae American Insti- 
tutTe.—The productions of all uccupations are brought 
together at the Fair of the American Institute. You will 
see Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechanics and Artists all 
mingling together, examining and talking, sometimes of 
cattle, then of manufactures ; and then again some curious 
machines ‘excite tfeir wonder. They learn what few 
(especially farmers) duly consider and realize, that there 
is a mutual dependence among all occupations, each up- 
on the other. We have frequently heard agricultural im- 
provement deritled—good old farming extolled. They 
had forgotten the old wooden mould board Plough sup- 
planted by the modern cast iron, that does not require 
half the power to move it through the ground ; that old 
wooden Spade and Shovel which occupied the place of 
the neat steg] ones that are now used ; the old three-tined 
Dung Fork which you could scarcely lift; and the awk- 
ward, heavy Hay Fork with which our forefather tugged. 
Compare our neat modern Hoes with those loaded with 
mud, used half a century ago. Look at our Corn Plant- 
ers, that plant in a single hour three acres. Look we say 
at only these few improvements, and then laugh at labor- 
saving improvements in agriculture if you will. One 
man now does the work of six. And with the Horse 
Rake he will accomplish fully as much in proportion. 
See the Seed Sowers with harrows attached planting faster 
than you can count, and then tell me there is nothing in 
scientific farming. We say to the husbandman, away 
with your prejudices. There is no bound to improve- 
ment. Go to the Fairs and learn what is going on. 
Prove all and select.the best in machines; in cattle, in 
steeds, in every thing taking the best agricultural pro- 
ductions ; buy the Jatest and most improved books ; read 
and make your boys read, and‘make them men—think- 
ing men—an honor to your country and your race.— 
This is the way to make farmers wealthy and respectable, 
and elevate them to the dignified station which their oc- 
cupation entitles them to fill—W. Y. Tribune. 

Meruop or Feepinc Horses anp Mitcn Cows, 1Nn 
SOME PARTS OF Fianpers.—It is said that working 


of beans, and twenty.pounds of bean-straw, and twenty 
ds of barley-straw cut into chaff, daily —Milch cows, 


each, in the twenty-four hours, when notfed with roots. 


be substituted for either the bean or barley-straw for the 
food of horses. Ju the District of Burgeos, six and one. 
third quarts of oats, and thirty-five pounds of hay, ig 
given per dime to each horse. [un ,lieu of fifteen pounds 
of hay, seventy-three pounds of carrots aré given, A 
little over half the quantity of beans is substituted some- 
times for the vats. Asmall quantity of oil-cake is dis. 
solved in the water given them, and it is whitened with 
rye-meal, oat-ineal, or the flour of buck-wheat. Mileh 
cows geteighteen pounds of straw, and sixty pounds of 
turnips in the twenty-four hours, with a white drink as to 
horses.—In lieu of the turnips, grain, potatoes, ur carrots 
are given. Six pounds of hay: is sometimes substituted 
for apart of the straw. In feeding horses, cut straw is 
invariably mixed with their vats, and the horses in con. 
sequence are kept in better condition-on seven pounds of 
oats per diem, than they would be on double the quantity 
of oats given to them unmixed. When oats is mixed 
with cut straw, the mastication necessary, converts every 
grain of corn into nutriment. Chopped hay or straw is 
not much used’in feeding horses in any part. of British 
America. —Brilish American Cultivator. 





On Rearine Catves—D. B.C. in the first No. of your 
9th volume, wishes information on the treatment of calves 
for the butcher or for rearing. 1 do not say I know the 
best way ; but from some experience J can inform him of 
a good one. For the butcher, I let them take all the milk 
they will from the cow (and if one does not give enough, 
I give them more) till they are five or six weeks old; 
keep them in a close dark place, clear and dry, and they 
will never fail of being fine. For rearing, | take them from 
the cow soon after they are dropped, and feed them with 
new milk for the two or three first weeks. I then set my 
milk from morning till night, take off the cream, boil po- 
tatoes or beans aid mash them fine, and put them with 
the milk, adding a very little salt. 1 feed them with that 
food till they are twelve or thirteen weeks old, when [ 
begin to wean them by reducing the quantity; at the 
same time put a trough in their pasture, where | put_ dry 
oats, and they soon learn to eat them—one pint per day 
each through the summer. Jn the fall, or first of fudder- 
ing time, | feed them that mess morning and evening. 
Through the winter, feed hay, corn fodder, oats in sheaf, 
and when the weather is not extremely cold, give them a 
few potatoes, carrots or turnips, with plenty of clean water 
and salt, and be sure to protect them from all inclement 
weather. In the spring, I turn them in pasture with other 
cattle—no extra care. My heifers never fail to come in 
at two years old as large as my neighbors’ are at three. 
Pe the feed what it will, they have aplenty. If my cattle 
from any cause get troubled with lice, | have a remedy 
which I have never seen in the Cultivator. I keep a box 
of fine dry sand in my barn, and if | discover any lice on 
them, I put it on from back of the horns the whole length 
of their backs a few times: it has never failed.to effect a 
cure. It may be observed that cattle, or any animal that 
has free access to the ground, are seldom troubled with 
lice in suinmer. ; . 

If you think the above remarks worth notice, they are 
yours. I have used many words to convey a few ideas, 
but I could not make them plainer with less. I have 
been for several years a careful reader of your paper, and 
surely I. have derived much benefit from what | have 
learned from others’ experience. Lewis Numan. 

Glen’s Falls, Feb. 14,1842. Albany Cultivator. 





Sussoi. PLowinc—Trencuine. 

Editors of the Cultivator—Will you please to explain 
the term subsoil: plowing, so much used of late in papers 
on tillage. Hew. is it done? 1 understand it to mean the 
plowing up the soil deeper than usual; but how much 
deeper, and how is it accomplished ? = 

Trenching, also needs explanation. [ understand it to 
be digging up the soil first on one side of afield, in the 
form of a ditch as deep as required, say two feet; then 
filling up that with the soil taken from another ditch dug 
in like manner, by the side of the first, and so on through 
the field; mixing manures or compost with. the soil as it 
is thrown into the ditches. Is this right? . 

Why does not some Albany dealer keepa carefully se- 
lected and improved stock of agricultural implements for 
sale? Some are to be found it ‘is true; but there is no 
one whose assortment is general, or who furnishes only 
the best, Prouty and Mears, Barnaby and Mooers side 
hill, Ruggles, Nourse and Mason’s, and Howard’s plows, 





We would recommend that sixteen pounds of hay should 


the best kind of drill barrows, cultivators, churns, cheese 
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nesses, models of hay presses, bee hives, &c. &c. in short 

all truly meee on pnrary and he Rae improve- 
d be found at such an establishment. 

sees eh) THoMas. 

Subsoil plowing is intended to move the earth toa 
much greater depth than can be done with the ordinary 
plow, and to effect this without bringing the lower earth 
moved to the surface. It renders the surface more dry, 
gives a greater range for the roots of plants, admits a free 
e to water and air, and gradually convertsthe sterile 
subsoil into fertile mold. The implement is a_ strong 
jron plow, with a stout share, but no moldboard. {tis 

snerally used by first turning a farrow with the common 
plow, and the subsoil plow follows in the furrow so 
made, moving the earth to the depth of from ten to twelve 
inches, breaking up the dense soil or hard pan, but not 
throwing it upon the surface ; and the earth so moved is 
covered by the next furrow slice of the common plow. 
The subsoil plow requires a strong team. The depth 
will of course depend on the two plows; if the common 

low cuts six inches in depth, and the subsoil ten, then 
the earth is moved to the depth of sixteen inches, 

Trenching has for its object the inversion of the soil to 
the depth trenched; placing the original surface soil at 
the bottom, and then by manuring, or the slower effect 
of the atmosphere, converting the whole earth moved in- 
to the best of soil. “Thomas” is right as to the manner 
of doing this. . It is very little practiced in this country, 
except in the preparations of gardens, or for the cultiva- 
tion of particular plants. 

The suggestions of “Thomas,” as to the necessity and 
propriety of an agricultural warehouse in this city, are 
deserving attentive consideration. Situated as Albany is, 
with such facilities for communication with all parts of 
the country, itis searcely possible that an establishment 
meeting the requisitions pointed out by our correspond- 
ent, should not succeed. The benefits conferred on the 
agricultural public by the agricultural warehouses in 
Boston, are immense ; and there is no point where one 
could be more generally useful and effective than in this 
city. We hope the hmt of “Thomas” will not be lost. 
—Cultivator. 





Tue Universat Sweet Potato. 

The following amusing illustration of the diversified 
uses to which Sweet Potatoes may be applied,-weextract 
from Col. Claiborne’s graphic sketches of a “ Trip through 
the Piney Woods” in the eastern part of our State: (Mis- 
sissippi.)—South Western Farmer. 

in answer to our eager shouta female voice that sound- 
ed most benignantly, bade us “light.” We walked in 
drenched and dripping, and found ourselves at the resi- 
dence of an aged widow,who with four daughters and three 
sons, have lived there many years, their nearest neigh- 
bor being twelve miles off. They owned a large stock of 
cattle, and the three Boys (as the good mother called her 
sons, who were tall enough for Prussian grenadiers) 
were then absent with a drove. Finding ourselves wel- 
come, we stripped our horse, and jed him to a small stable 
that stood near. We found the trough filled with potatoes, 
and the rack with hay made of the dried vines. Our horse 
ate them with great relish. On this farm, as on most of 
the others in the same locality, afew acres are cowpened 
and planted in corn, for bread; an acre or two for rice ; 

‘but the main crop is the sweet potato. Some nations 

boast of their palm tree, which supplies them with food, 
oil, light, fuel, shelter and clothing—but it will be seen, 
that we have in the potato, a staple article, scarcely in- 
ferior to it. It will grow upon soils too thin to produce 
corn, and with little culture. It may be converted intoa 
valuable manure. For forage, it is excellent. Hogs and 
cows thrive upon it exceedingly. An acre properly cul- 
tivated, will yield from three to five hundred bushels. 
Its farinaceous properties, make it almost equal to bread, 
and it supplies some of the most delicious dishes for the 
dessert. 

Supper was somewhat tardy; but in an adjoining house, 
lit up by a brisk fire, we heard sundry “notes of prepara- 
tion.” It wasa rare chance that brought a guest to that 
lone dwelling, and its kind inmates were intent on making 
us comfortable. Lulled by the cheerful signs and savory 
odors, we cast ourselves into an arm-chair and dozed, 
until at length a gentle touch and a musical voice, sum- 
moned us to the table. The repast was abundant, excel- 
Jent and scrupulously neat—but almost every ‘dish was 
composed of poiatoes, dressed in many various ways. 
There were baked potatoes and fried potatoes—bacon 


atid potatoes boiled together—a fine loin of beef flanked 
round with potatoes, nicely browned, and swimming in 
gravy. A hash of wild turkey was garnished with pota- 
toes mixed up with it. A roast fowl was stuffed with 
potatoes; .beside us, stood a plate of potatoe biscuit, as 
light as sponge; the coffee which was strong and well 
flavored, was made of potatoes, and oné of the girls drew 
from a corner cupboard, a rich potato pie. 

In about an hour a charming little blue-eyed girl, 
brought usa tumbler of potato beer, that sparkled like 
champagne, and rather archly intimated, that there were 
some hot potatoes in the ashes, if we felt like eating one. 
The beer was admirable, and we were told that good 
whiskey, molasses and vinegar, were sometimes made of 
potatoes. 

At length we turned in.» The little chamber we were 
shown to, was the perfection of neatness. The floor was 
sprinkled over with white sand. A small mirror stood 
on the wall, from which was suspended a sort of napkin, 
tastily worked all over. Above was a rosary of birds- 
eggs of every color, and over the window, and pinned 
along the white curtains of the bed, were wreaths of 
flowers, now dry indeed but retaining their beautiful tints 
and making really avery pretty ornament. An old 
oaken chest, highly polished and waxed, set in-a corner 
and over thata range of shelves stored with quilts, com- 
forts, coverlids, of many colors, the work of the industri- 
ous household. The pillows were bordered with fringed 
net-work and the sheets as white as the untrod snow; but 
the bed itself, though soft and pleasant, was made of po- 
tato vines. Either from our fatigue, our late and hearty 
supper, or from our imagination being somewhat ex- 
cited, we rested badly; the nightmare brooded.over us; 
we dreamed that we had turned into a big potato,and that 
some one was digging us up. PerSpiring, struggling, we 
clenched the bed and finally leaped up, gasping for breath. 
It was sometime before the horrid idea would quit us. In 
the morning, owing to the drenching of the previous day, 
we were an invalid, and threatened with fever and sore- 
throat. The kind old lady insisted on our remaining in 
bed, and she immediately bound a mashed roasted pota- 
to, just from the ashes, moistened with warm vinegar, to 
our neck, and gave us profusely a hot tea, made of dried 
potato vines. These applications acted likea charm, 
and with the addition of a few simples from the wood, 
were all the remedial agents ever used by this happy 
family. They could scarcely “fort®a “conception of a 
physician, such as we see him here, riding day and night, 
keeping half a dozen horses, following the pestilence to 
enrich science with its spoils, attending the poor from 
charity, accumulating fortunes from the infirmities of the 


fort—The mistress of the house had nerer known 3 
fever, old as she was—ber blooming daughters looked 


other parts of the Staie, and certain it is, that none of them 
had ever before seen one the worse for having rode six 
hours in wet clothes. When we took leave of our kind 
friends, it was in vain that we offered them compensation. 
They welcomed us to every thing, and we set off with 
our pockets filled with buiscuit, jerked venison and pota- 
to chips, a sort of crystalized preserve, steeped in: syrup 
and then dried in the sun. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. * 


Cattle.—About 400 head of Beef Cattle were offered for 
sale at the drove yards to-day, and 233 sold at prices ranging 
from $4 for inferior to $5,50 per 100 Ibs. for prime quality. 
Nearly 100 head were driven North and the balance remain 
unsold. Sales of Live Hogs were made to-day at $4 per 
100 Ibs. 

Flour.—There is very: little Howard st. Flour in market, in 
consequence of which holders have advanced the rate for good 
standard brands to $5,75. We hear ot no sales, however, at 
that price. ‘'he wagon price continues at $5,50. 

A sale of 200 bbls. City Mills Flour was made on Satur- 
day at $5,874 cash, which is an improvement. ‘The article 
is wanted, but there is none in market. | 

We also note an improvement in Susquehanna Flour. 
Sales were made to-day to the extent of 800 bbls. av $5,75 
cash, which cleared thef{market. 

Grain.—On Saturday two parcels of Pennsylvania Red 
Wheats, not very prime, were sold’at $1.24 and $1,25, anda 

arcel of Pennsylvania white at $1,27. - Corn is-dull to day. 

e note sales of Md. both white and yellow at 57 c. ‘Two 
cargoes of Pennsylvania yellow. were sold on Saturday at 58 
cts, We quote Md. Oats at 30a82 cts. Two parcels of 
Pennnsylvania were sold to-day at 35 cis. ' 

Provisions —In barrel meats there is nothing doing and pri- 








ces are nominally the same as last quoted viz. Mess Pork is 


4 





human family, but not unfrequently losing life in the ef- 


incredulous when we described the ravages of disease in 





heid at $7a97,50; No 1 at $6a$6,50;tPrime at $5,50ag7; Bahi- 
more Mess Beef at $9,50; No. | at $6,50ag7; and Prime at 
$4.50. We quote the range of Western. Bacon as last week 
viz. assorted at 4a44 cents; Hams at 5a74 cents; Sides at 4044 
cents and Shoulders ai 34 cents. No change in Bahimore. 
cured Bacon, and but liule doing. Western No. | Lard has 
materially advanced and holders refuse tg sell today at less 
than 74 cents. 

Hogs.—Sales of Live Hogs have heen making throughout’ 
the eg at $4a$4,25 per 100 Ibs. There are none now in 
market. ie 

Plaster.—A sale.of a cargo at $2,50 per ton, - 

Sugars.—At auction ou Tuesday, the ¢: of the brig 
Water Witch from Porto Rico, consisting of hhds, was 
offered, and 125 bhds. sold at $5,25a¢6,60. 

Tobacco.~-The receipts this week have been large—the. 
aggregate being 2,000 hhds. of all descriptions. The demand 
for Maryland during the week was cenfined principally to the 
better kinds, which being scarce, the sales were of course less 
extensive than for some weeks past. The common and in- 
ferior sorts are not wanted, and where sales of these descrip- 
tions are effected a slight decline on previous rates is sub- 
mitted to. Our quotations embrace the range’of the market, 
viz: inferior and common Maryland at $2,50a¢3,50 ; mid- 
dling to good $426; good $6,50ag12. There has been an ani- 
mated demand for Ohio throughout the week, and the sales 
have been considerable. Our quotations, particularly fog. 
the good and fine qualities, are well maintained, viz. com- 
mon to middling $3,50ag4,50; good $5a$6; fine red and wrap- 
pery $6.50a$10; fine yellow $7,50a$10; and extra wrappery 
$1lag13. The inspections of the week comprise 1055 hhds. 
Maryland; 878 hhds. Ohio; 35 hhds. Kentucky; 5 hds, Penn- 
sylvania; and 24 hhds. Visginia—total 1997 hhds, 

At New Orleans, in the three days ending on the 17th 
inst., the arrivals of Cotton were faliing off, and amounted 
ogly to 386 bales, cleared in the same time 5660 bales, re- 
ducing the stock on hand to 52,235 baies. Sales amounted 
to 3200 bales at previous quotations, ranging from 44c for 
ordinary to 12c for good and fine qualities. Sales of Tobae- 
co did not exceed 450 hhds. at previous prices—say for fair 
running lots, 24, 44, and 54c for X, seconds and firsts; fine 
parcels and selections tate higher, Transactions in Sugar 
reached about 200 bhds._ at prices ranging from 24c to 5ie; 
Molasses 16a17c. Flour $5a$5,25 with a limited demand. 
Lard 64c; mess Pork $7; Beef ¢9,50a¢10; Bacon, hams, 4e. 

At Mobile, in the week ending on the 17th instant sales of 
Cotton amounted to below 6a700 bales—middling fair. at 
94a10c; middling 84a9c; inferior and ordinary 7a74c. Flour’ 
$84ag83, and stock light. 

et Alexandria, on Saturday, the wagon price of Flour 
was $5,50—no sales making from stores. Good white Corn 
sold at 56c. The Gazette says—Qur information from the 
country is still favorable respecting the wheat. 

WVew York, June 25.—Flour is as well as it was yesterday. 
The sales Genessee are at $5,864a94, Ohio flat hoops $5,7 
87, and round $5,62a75, the sales are moderate and the su 
ply light. 5000 bus. Wiieat were purchased in Philadelphia 
for shipment yesterday at 124 cts- bus. Rye is scarce, No 
change in Corn. 

Charleston, June 25.—Cotion—There is a better demand, 

and prices are fully supported. Thesales' are 2432 bales at 
5a93 cis. Rice—There is a good inquiry for the West India 
maaskiet and about 997 tierces have been sold at $2,12a- 
2,69. 
. Lhiladelphia, June 25.—The Flour market this week has 
not experienced any material change. Sales have been made 
this week of about 5000 bbls. at $5.624 per bbl. for standard 
Penn’a. brands, and to-day a sale of bbls. extra Penn’a. 
Flour at $5,874 per bbl. Grain— Wheat finds ready sale, and 
at rather improved rates on our last quotations, sales of sever- 
al thousand bus. prime Pa. red were sold for milling at 125a 
126c. per bushel, and mixed do, white and r@ at 127c. the 
receipts this week have been moderate. We know of no sates 
of Southern for some days past. Corn is dull, but prices ate 
steady, the receipts being light, sales white Southern flat as 
54c, do. Penn’a. round 50c. sales Rye at 68c. per bushel, 
Oats have declined, and are now dull at 35c, for Southern. 


THE LIME KILNS. _. : 

The subscriber, in order to meet the incredsing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has established Kilos for burning the | 
same on the Rock Point farm, belonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply. all demands 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the on'ac- 
commodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
Office, Md. will meet prompt attention. 

do 7 6m* ° ' - WM. M. DOWNING. 

LIME —LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
timore, and upon as good termaas can be had at anyother establish 
ment in the State. PRE rahe 
~ He invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of baaprk wap sd would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. _ The Kilns being situated 
immediately, upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. NB. Wood received in payment at 


ap. 223m E. J. COOPER. 
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AMER CAN FARMER. 
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WHEAT FNNING MILL. 


The above cut -tepresents'a Wheat Fanning Mill embracing 
several valuable improvements, and is probably the most simply 
and effectual mill of the kind that is now manufac- 
tured. ~The screen is broader than usual and extends the entire 
— of the fan; which, with the riddles are hung on iron straps 
pivots, thus greatly reducing the power required to put the 
works is motion, besides giving the screens and riddles a double 
shake, which, with the wind being conducted in a peculiar man- 
ner and with grrat force through the riddles, causes the grain to 
be winnowed with rapidity and cleaned jn the finest order fog 
maket.. The general construction of these fans shew by the cut 
uncommon width and strength of frame; the hopper very wide 
and low, thus allowing the mill to be fed with ease. Two active 
meén are required to keep the hopper properly supplied. 
They are manufactured in this city by Messrs. Robt. Sinclair, Jr. 
& Co. : jy 29 








BERKSHIRE SOWS, &c. 

For sale, eeveral fine young SOWS, of thorough bred Berkshire 
breed, from stock equal to'any in the United States. They are 
about 7 months old, and have just been put to a very fine boar of 
same breed; they will be sold a great bargain, (g12 each) if imme- 
diately taken. 

Also, a Bakewell! Ram and Ewe, fall bred, price $20 for the first 
and $15 for the Jatter—one year old this spring. 

Also an imported China Sow, now in pig by a common boar; 
price $.0 ; she is a handsome animal of the breed. 

‘I'wo Devon Heifers, 2 years old this spring, price $50 each; two 
do. and a Bull 1 year old, each $10, and a bull 3 years old, $50; 
and other animals of the same breed. je 22 8. SANDS. 


, WOOL! WOOL! WCOL! 

The subscribers respectfully inform Farmers and others that they 
are to manafacture wool into any kind of woollen goods 
required, in the best manner and at short notice. 
Fall’d Kersey from 12 to 16 oz. clean wool per yd. 
Coarse Cloth, all wool, 14 Ib. c!ean wool 6s 
All other goods at prices in proportion. : 

Customers ata distunce can send their wool to their agent in 
Baltimore, and inform as by letter where the wool can be found and 
the kind and quantity of goods wanted. 

OWINGS & MITCHELL, 
‘ . Owingsville, Howard Dist. A. A. Co. Md. 
€# Wool received in payment of work. June 22 3if 
‘ THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crasher and Grinder at the A- 
am meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 

the 





$3 1-3. per yd. 
37 1-2 “ 





with the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
continue to his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so m that who have not got horse powers 


can’ use by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of smal! hires, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power, having made a new set of patterns, and 
put such improvements as themselves for the benefit of 
the machine ; the price is now $40, which includes an extra set of 


He isaleo to build Stationary Horse Powers of the ve- 
ry best and construction, in every respect best suited for 
in place of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather belts. 


I 


can keep in ir himself. It is now well tested 

that are aswell ada to driving machinery as cast iron 
‘ One of the. features of this horse power is, there is 
power in driving its own ma- 








one-third less of its own 
hinery, « there is one-third more power left for the dri- 
to make or repair all kinds of Agricultura) 


at the 
sth shop in complete order, he Is prepar- 
in the neatest and manner; like- 
rk in 1, all of which he warrants to be good. 
above machines can be left with Mr. Sands 
ie Pree nares, of wal the subscriber. 
.. WM. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co. Md. 
5 REM V ; 








of $100 

.. Farmers and others are invited eal 

Orders received for them, as also for the Wi- 
_ mso SAML. SANDS, 





| REAPING MACHINES, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, xc. WARRANTED. 

The Reaping Macuine stands alove, increasing in reputation from 
year to year, saving its firstc»st in one large crop in the waste 
alone, while the attempts of others, to construct machines for a 
similar purpose, are well known tobe total failures. ‘Those who 
wish to procure Machines for the ensuing’ harvest, are requested to 
make early applicatiun to the subscriber, who has greatly improved 
them since last year. Cornand Cob Crushers, warranted superior 
to all others, also, Corn Shellers and Huskers constantly on hand 
at reduced priecs. fe 23 OED HUSSEY. 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACIINE MAKING 
By the subscriber, Yurk, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 

pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 

shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 

by him to operate well. 

Morray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power 





$25 


Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 35to40 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 3) to 300-bushels an hour, 15t075 
Portable and Stationary Horse Powers 7510150 
Self sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention, 

¢¥-Orders fur crushers can be left with any of the following a 
geuts: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 

may 28 ly 
MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kindsofploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


DAVENPORT’S PATENT HORSE POWER, 
THRASHING AND WINNOWING MACHINE. 

The subscriber would respectfully inform farmers and others in- 
terested in Agricultural pursuits, that he has purchased the sole 
right for the use, manufacture, and vending the said machines for 
the States of Maryland and Virginia. The thrasher ahd cleaner 
are so consracted that jt requires no more time or labor in pre- 
paring the Grain for market, than ordinary machines do in thrash- 
ing only, and but little if any more than it would to cart and stack 
the same, 250 bushels of wheat or 400 bushels of oats may be done 
per day, with much ease. Those machines are portable and may 
be easily transported by one pair of horses, and to be used in the 
field or barn. 

They may truly be said tobe Labour*saving Machines, four hors- 
es being abundantly able to do the work by the week or month 
with much ease. It is confidently believed they are vastly supe- 
rior in their model to any other now in use. 

Certificates from hundreds of the most extensive and respecta- 
ble farmers in Pennsylvania and Maryland can be obtained, testi- 
fying to their superior excellence, not only to the manner of thrash- 
ing and cleaning the Grain, but also for their adaption for service, 
being very simple in their construction, and not liable to break uf 
get out of order. 

It is however, quite unnecessary tosay much in regard to their 
utility, further, than to cal! public attention to them, as it is pre- 
sumed every farmer will want to satisfy himself by seeing them in 
their operations. 

The subscriber intends shortly to commence the manufacture of 
them and will send them to different parts of the State to be put 
in operation when those interested may have an opportunity ofjudg- 
ing for themselves. J, CROSBY, Proprietor, 

41 South Charles street, Baltimore. 

N. B. Any person wishing to purchase the right of counties for 
said machine or machines will please apply as above. 
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MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscribers, inventors and patentees of this most excellent 
machine, offer fur sale the right to manufacture for any state or 
county in the U. States. That this machine will be adopted, and 
become in general use in the corn-growing districts of our country 
there can be no doubt, as it is satisfactorily ascertained that more 
than one-third of the value of the produce is lost by the waste of the 
cob, which being crushed and ground with the grain, is more valu- 
able for stock than corn fed by itself, and we guarantee that our 
Crusher will do more and better work with the same power than 
any other machine of the kind now in use, and invite all manufac- 
turers to a fair trial. ’ 

@#We have appointed Mr. SAMUEL SANDS the sole Agent 
for the sale of rights, who will give every necessary information 
to those desirous ef purchasing. AllLletters must be post paid. 

NOTICE—There are several machinists infringi wry our pa- 

id all per- 





- 


tent CORN and COB CRUSHERS—we therefore 

sons from making, vending or using Corn Crushers having a tube 

or tubes for holding the ears of corn while — are en, eX- 

cept such as have rights. JAS. & WM. MURRAY, 
mh 2 Baltimore, Md. 








[No. 6. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manofactured and forsaleby _ A.G. & N.U. MOTT 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

: Old Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manofacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DUUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CapT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Pair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm ot excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Duvis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewi 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U cts. the moul, 
board or plough will last as long asa half ‘dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most ecunomical plough in use—We are 
told »y num»ersof the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save the expense of $10 a year in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price of a l-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anurticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men wili 
throw in, and leave ——— a grain on the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the purpose in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
ofterth 1. 

HARROWS of 38 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $4. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 





HARVEST TOOLS. 

IN STORE—Waldron & Griffin Grass SCYTHES, and superior 
Scythe Sneaths; 2 & 3 prong'd tine Hay Forks; Boye do.; superior 
Pennsylvania made wooden Hay Forks; New England made Hay 
Rakes, treb 2 bowed; superior made grain Cradles, with Waldroa 
blades, the tingers adjusted by screws, several superior Horse Pow- 
ers and Thrashing Viachines, the latter of various make, prices from 
$35 to $100 independent of the powe:; a few Wheat Fans (small 
size,) alzo one very large size horizontal wheat Fan, a_ prime arti- 
cle; Corn Shellers, made with upright and stopping stands, both 
made in the very best manner; 12 Corn Cultivators, the hoes are 
of wrought irun and well steeled; also, Tobacco Cultivators; a great 
variety of Cultivating Ploughs with wrought and cast shares— 
Likewise an extensive assortment of plough Castings at wholesale 
and retail. The stock of cylindrical Straw Cutters on hand is large, 
embracing all sizes of both iron and wood frames. The usual stock 
of other implements is large and too numerousto mention. All 
repairs done at short notice. J. 8S. EASTMAN, 


may 18 36 West Pratt st 
BERKSILIRE PIGS. 

A few pair of uncommonly fine BERKSHIRE PIGS, just two 
months old, the offspring of the best selected stock from .the cele- 
brated piggery of Mr. C. N. Bement, near Albany, N. Y. for sale: 
at $15 per pair. Judges who have seen them, pronounce them to 
be as fine as they ever saw. D.S. CARR. 

Also, some choice pure blooded Durham Cattle; a remarkably 
fine full blooded Ayrshire Cow; a half Durham and Ayrshire Bull 
Calf, 9 months old, and a beautifal balf Durham and Devonshire 
two years old Bull. These cattle, it is believed, are not surpassed 
by any in the State, and will be sold on reasonable terms. 

je 15 7t D.S. C. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit 
ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeder- 
(for ——— of which, see their advertisement in No. 34 or 37, 
Vol. 2 of this paper.) Price at their piggery $15 per pair; cooped 
and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $16 per pair. 


_ All orders post paid will meet with prompt attention—address, 


T. T. & E. GORSUCH. 
Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. mh 23 


BERKSHIRE PIGS—DEVON CATTLE. 





For sale by JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
Or apply at No. 50 S. Calvert St. Baltimore. 
The subscriber has for sale some very superior Berkshire Pigs of 


this spring's litters, from stock selected from the piggeries of Mr. 
Lossing and Mr. Bement, of Albany, which he will dispose of at 
reduced prices to suit the times, say $15 per pair, deliverable im 
Baltimore—also some young Sows of same stock, now in pig. Ap- 


ply as above. je 15 
DURHAMS. 

A gentleman who is overstocked, and without pasturage, will 
sell on terms that c»nnot fail to please, soveral very superior year- 
ling Heifers, and a this spring’s Bull calf; they are out of celebrated 
milking stock, and from imported animals. S. SANDS. 

may 25 3t 


TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 

and at prices to suit the times. 

‘Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the above articles, will] 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 











